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ABSTRACT 

This document reports the proceedings of a symiA>sium 
organized to examine the aims and forms of part-time technical 
education for skilled workers and technicians, particularly in the 
apprenticeship stage, and to identify common problems and trends in 
this field. . Summaries of addresses, lectures, school visits, and 
working group sessions are presented. The members of the symposium 
concluded that part-time education seems to be indispensable to 
modern society. It helps to fit each person to his own way of life, 
increases mobility, and offers opportunity for retraining and 
upgrading. Part-time education must be closely related to actual 
needs and such schooling, coupled with training in the firir} whether 
or not there is an apprenticeship agreement, seems to be the most 
efficient means. All young people have the right to both general and 
technical education and also to continuing education if desired* 
Employers and the state must create the necessary tine and 
institutions to enable young workers to benefit from the combination 
of school and work and to prepare to meet the needs of the economy. 
(MP) 
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PART 1 
PROCEEDINGS 

A, INTRODUCTION 

The Netherlixnds Government kindly offered to act as hosts 
for this Symposium, partly because part-time education had 
become an important issue In their country, leading to some 
interesting developments. The Council of Europe was pleased 
to accept their offer, which was discussed in some detail at a 
study group meeting in Strasbourg on 1-2 December 1970. A 
small steering group consisting of Mr. P. Schleimer as 
co-ordinator for technical education representing the Counoll 
of Europe, the Rapporteur General^ the main speakers, and the 
director and other off icials* involved in running the Symposium, 
met in The Hague on 18 February 1971 to complete arrangements. 

it was agreed that the Noordwijk. Symposium shoulu follow on 
naturally from the three previous meetings at whioh part-time 
education was discussed :- 

- • ^'Complementary Education - from School to Life", 

Interlaken 19d5 ■ . 

- "New ^orms of Vocational Education", Dusseldorf, 1966 

- "Continued Education", Baden/Vienna, I967 

-CoT^les of the reports for all three meetings were made 
avallabi6 for. delegates. While avoiding needless repetition it 
was- possible to report changes that had come about during the 
past five years or so, and to debate future needs and policies. 
The aims for, the- Noordwijk Symposium were therefore agreed as 
f ollowis . 

- to examine the alms, the various forms and the content 
of part-time technical education provided for skilled 
workers and technicians. In particular in the 
apprenticeship stage; 

, to Identify the problenis which ari«e with regard to this 
type of education; 

- to define common tiends and problems In this field, 
B, ORGANISATION AND METHOD OP WORKING 

The Symposium began with a series of lectures, for which 
summaries were available in. both languages, giving accounts 
recent developments in part-time education ^^^^^ Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany, This was 
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followed by working group sessions when a series of topics related 
to the lectures was discussed. After another lecture, on 
"Participation Education", members were able to visit schools at 
Zaandam where experimental work was taking place* In a final 
round of discussions reports were prepared by the three groups 
(bilingual, French speaking and English speaking) and these were 
collated to produce an agreed report which is given in full below 
(see Part 2). The three group reports are also available in full 
(see Part 3)» 

C. JU323KESSES Aill) -lECTimES 

As Chairman of the Symposium, Mr» W.H* Weekenborg, Chief 
Inspector at the Ministry of Education and Sciences, welcomed 
the delegates. He was especially pleased that the Council of 
Europe had agreed that part-time education should be discussed in 
his country; they had much to learn but believed that their own 
experience would be of wider interest. 

Mr. Weusten, Director for part-time education at The Hague, 
opened the Symposium and welcomed members on behalf of the State 
Secretary who was unfortunately ill. Mr. Weusten said that 
part-time education was an important topic in the Netherlands at 
present. In fact a memorandum about it had been submitted only 
the previous week to the Lower House of Parliament, its purpose 
being to extend education up to the age of l8. This would not 
mean keeping all young people at school from 15 to l8: some 
might be at work in industry, commerce or the social sciences for 
part of the week, and in a new type of school for the remainder* 
All would have the status of "student" rather than "employee". 

Beginning in August 1971^ young pc -»ple leaving the full-time 
schools would be required to attend part-time schools for one day 
each week. As soon as possible, this will be extended to older age 
groups until all those up to the age of l8 are included. There 
would then be 12 years of compulsory education instead of 8 years 
as at present. 

Already the aims and methods of part-time education are being 
reviewed, and content is being adopted to the needs of young 
workers, especially those who are in unskilled occupations. In 
the regional apprentice training schools also, objectives and 
methods are developing on similar lines. In 1972, acting on the 
experience thus gained, a number of experimental "institutes for 
education and training" would be established, and a steering group 
which includes representatives of working boys and girls will also 
be set up. 

Eventually a new type of "participation education" for the 
age group x5 to l8 will emerge. So far, these young people have 
not received fair treatment, but improvements in the main school 
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system, together with extended education during the period when 
they are participating .in the production process and the adult 
world generally, will ifemedy this state of affairs. 

Many young people stay voluntarily at school in the 
Netherlands at present, but of all those between the ages of 
15 and l8 at least a quarter have no educational provision at 
all made for them. ' • ' 

The new "participation education" will run parallel to 
existing types of secondary education, but opportunities for 
transfer, must be built into the system. Clearly, the experience 
gained will influence traditional schools and extend the 
principle of "education, permanente" to more and more people ♦ 

It was therefore a matt,ei; pf great satisfaction that the 
Council of Europe should iassemble educationists from many 
countries to discuss V ese and other plans. It was important 
that we should share experience and improve communications in 
this way* 

Mr. J.R.C.M. van .Broeckhuijsen said that in. recent years, 
for the first time in Dutch history, working boys and girls 
have' been making demands to the government, employers, schools, 
institute.s,. etc. 

They have become aware that they form a separate group, a 
forgotten group in our society, whose interests have been too 
long rieglected, and they are taking action to demand equal 
rights with others on the basis of their equivalence as human 
beings. They reject existing education on the grounds that it 
is based on social class, and also that it is not practical 
enough: it is too verbal and too intellectual. 

Most of the education for working boys and girls in the 
Netherlands Is now being done through two types of institute, 
which opeirate 'side by side and independently: 

(i) - the educational institutes for early" school 

leavers, which aim, in particular, to promote 
the self-development of working boys and girls, 
often working as unskilled labourers . 

(11) - the regional institutes for apprenticeship training 
(also known as part-time institutes) which use 
vocational training and socially- oriented topics 
as a means for self -development of working youth, 
usually within an apprenticeship scheme. 
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The Dutch GoverniTient now wishes to encourage the two 
institutes to work together so that general education and 
training can be combined and justice can be done to both. The 
new institute will be called an education and training centre. 

In order to meet the needs of working boys and girls the 
government proposes to put "participatie-onderwljs**, or 
participation education, into practice in these institutes. This 
means that the young people concerned will be participating in 
employment and in adult life generally (the community component) 
and their school education (the school component) will be geared 
to, and will proceed from, what they are experiencing outside 
school. In these institutes the whole responsibility - both for 
participation in the community component and for the school 
component - will lie largely with the young people themselves. 
In this way the government hopes to create a non- intellectual, 
less verbal and more true- to-life type of school. The class 
system built into the present school types can be broken by 
throwing the new school open and making it suitable for all 
categories of young people. A steering group has already been 
formed whose terms of reference are to arrange for a number of 
experiments to be started by the institutes for early school- 
leavers and the regional apprentice- training institutes working 
in collaboration, and to observe the experiments scientifically. 

The government is well aware that many fundamental measures 
are needed if the whole education system is to be made more 
suitable for all young people, including those from working-class 
backgrounds. One idea is to Introduce play classes in the first 
year of primary school; others are to reform primary education 
and to abandon selective procedures in tne first three or four 
years of secondary education (for 12 to 15 or l6 year olds) in 
favour of a more comprehensive system. 

A basic principle of the new thinking is that it cannot be 
the intention to solve only the problems of working boys and girls. 
The idea of working boys and girls as a separate group should be 
GCrapped: they should be regarded as students on a basis of 
equality, whilst retaining their individuality. 

Mr. G.W. Milbum spoke next about new trends in the United 
Kingdom. He began by giving an outline of the system and of the 
place of part-time education within it, poiny.ng out that although 
there were differences between the several school systems of the 
United Kingdom and Eire, the part-time systems were basically 
similar. 



It was possible for anybody, young or old^ to embark upon 
part-time or full-time studies leading to the examinations 
normally taken at school (GCE "O** and "A" level); and to degr( 
level. At this stage degrees can be awarded 
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oactcmally liy. lonclon University, oy the CILIA (Council, 
of National Academic Awards) or more recently by the Open 
University which runs a val-iety of programmes using television 
and other aids to study. 

But the main, part-time effort is in association with 
industry, and the major problem in planning courses is to match 
the day-to-day needs of the employer to the natural aspirations 
of the young worker. Up to i955* taking engineering as an 
example, there were two basic routes, the craft route with 
examinations set by such bodies as the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and the "National Certificate" route. National 
Certificate courses are very attractive because successful 
candidates could gain reuognition by the engineering institutions 
as professional (or "chartered") engineers after a further period 
of study. Many candidates, however, found the work too demanding, 
and standards were rising all the time because of the advance of 
various technologies. In 1955 a micdle route for technicians 
was intrdduced with a new 'pattern of technician certificates. 
These Were mor^ relevant to industrial needs, but too many 
students wer,9 i till attracted to the National Certificate route 
with little rsal hope of success. Therefore, in 1'jI, a 
General Teonnician Course of one or two years' dur.itioii was 
introcac^d so that students could be guided towaios either the 
Technx.?i^n or National Certificate route according to their 
performance. 

This arrangemert met with so't«= success but considerable 
time is still wasted bs a result 'f necessary transfers from 
one route to another.. For these reasons a new pattern of 
technician certificates -^d diplomas is being devised, with 
units of study which are carefully co-ordinated to simplify 
transfer i The whole programme is closely integrated with. the 
training and industrial exper'lence .that is recommended. 

The Industrial Training Boards (set up under the Act of 
19*^4) now control training within industry for craftsmen and 
technicians, and they advise on the associated education, 
(practical, theoretical and "liberal"), which is undertaken 
part-time in technical colleges. The new pattern for craftsmen 
is already eStabl'lshed with a bAsic stage common to a group of > 
crafts, followed by specialised studies co-ordinated with a. 
range of training modules and with planned industrial experience. 

Normally the college work Is done either on a day-release 
basis (for example, a day and one evening per week) or on a 
"block-release" pattern involving periods of, say, four or five 
weeks' continuous education interspersed with periods in 
employment. Such programmes may vary between 300 hours and 
600 hours annually. 
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In order to allow for planned interchange between the various 
prcsranunes of education and training, special "bridge studies" 
are being introduced so that transfer does not involve too great 
a less of time. Even so, a change of course may delay completion 
for one or two years • 

To cater for young persons who will not be entering craft 
or technician routes, there are special cchemes for operatives 
in some industries, for example in the cteel industry. But these 
are not universal and many young workers are still not in contact 
with any educational institution* As xn most other countries, the 
majority of such people are girls and efforts are now being 
redoubled to improve upon this situation. 

Mr. Puttmann explained the tendencies in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, \;: .:rG the part- time vocational school has been in 
existence for many years* Young people not at full-time schools 
are obliged by law to attend part-time schools until they are l8, 
for at least one day per week to supplement the vocational 
training they receive in their employment • This system has been 
improved during the past twenty years or so, for example by the 
introduction of full-time vocational schools for some trades and 
by providing "up-grading" courses. But a major revision of the 
school system is now fcoing u;. '^ertaken and in 1969 a new 
Vocational Training Aot was passed. 

In future the rigid boundaries between secondary schools of 
different types will be reduced and a more comprehensive system 
will result. Pupils who successfully complete their period of 
compulsory education and obta^r a leaving certificate or the 
equivalent, will then be able co embark upon a year of basic 
vocational education during which they will receive education for 
one or other of the various vocational "fields". Such education 
will include a study of the principles involved, practice in the 
basic skills, procedures and approaches corresponding to such 
work and continued general education. This general education 
will include languages, religion, civics, physical training and 
education for leisure* The course will include visits to 
factories and offices so that students will come to know the 
fundamental rules of processes of the selected vocation. 

More specialised vocational training will in general be 
given in school and factory on the established dual system, with 
students attending school once or twice a week» Exceptions will 
be made for those who cannot attend so regularly, or where only 
very few students are involved* In these cases and certain 
others, a "sandwich" eystem is being tried out. Where a large 
amount of theoretical knowledge is required full-cime school may 
be established, 

Pai-^allel with improvements in the schools, the importance 
of training in the firms is recognised and the training of 
instructors is being improved. Again, the vital part played at 
the pre- vocational level and especially by careers advisers is 
recognised • 
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^« and Dolitical considerations demand that 

professions • 

iduti??rfor eLJy sohooJ leaSers. He said that these young 

engaged in ^5 , tugir. own to spend as they wished. 

Se htd^^tl ?ooepf thaf ?hfs "-gatl?l. attitude towards 

seholl aSd a positive preference for participation In the 



community. 



The aims of "participation education" were therefore to 
help foSnl people- K^^-^^^^ '^^'^Ar^^Trk^l^a^^ to 

SonL$?M°uSed o-l^ -°25d Jfis'uir ' 
politics, the nelg'i^ourhood, and leisure. 

™- 1-h^refore was to decide how, by means of 

galdaSSl/;?^^rat»%Pcrt. o- could ass^ 

blo*« ;°hrS/fmoi|f iS/^Uhrie^n the^nstltute 



for only a day each week. 



It was a first principle that guidance meant help i^^^^^^^ 

person to find ^i^^J ^^J'sigr?^ , ?L%cUcal training 

Mr.. Brand ili}»strated this-5y considering superiors, 

of social workers, ^ho. In consultation wi^n 

learned to imP^o^e upon their own perl orma^^^ So: with 

substitute for. this working ?f learning experien 

young workers the object W'^^lJ^^e to help ^hem^^o^ . . 

expedience ahd so to develop themselves^ Th^^^ 

Ways m Which this could be ^°^^i^°^p^^?g^fr experience outside 
creating experiences and by drawing up should 

Te'^sS^Il fLrmo?f rhria^bf^^^^^^^ -d that their 

leader should get to know them well. 

"/^^ 5fi!rtSt'?Ser™irhrnfed*Ln«ri^*ft^«ar 

•individual, and to create the J^JS^J/; ^ helped to assess 

r? sn^ir:cfCush»To^i^p-" ^^^^^ "-^"-^"^^ 



later on# 
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Existing training of apprentices is focussed upon the needs 
of industry, and leaves out of account all the unskilled workers* 
It was necessary to broaden the training given - in the total 
community context and not simply for work - and to extend it to 
all young workers. 

Mr. Brand reiterated that so far, the pioneer work was being 
done by teachers and group workers in two types of part-time 
inscitution: the apprentice training centres and the institutes 
for young v:orkers. By combining the two, it was hoped to add a 
new feature to the conventional system. Participation education 
aimed to support students already engaged in community life; its 
emphasis was upon what went on outside the"Tnstitution; the 
experiences gained constituted the chief medium, and information 
was offered only when the students felt a need for it. 

Mr. H. Groeneveld, president of an association of youth 
organisations, spo'ce to members of the Symposium about the 
background to the present situation in the Netherlands. He said 
that there were currents in society which those in authority could 
not ignore. Young people were searching for a place in a rapidly 
changing situation and they needed to feel that they had a hand 
in shaping the future. 

Society seemed to them to be too much concerned with 
production. People were trained to produce more, to earn more^ 
to consume more and this endless pursuit of profit made man a 
slave to production. Obviously we needed good vocational training 
and general education as well; these would be necessary in later 
life and not only for young people. This was implicit in our 
concept of permanent education* But we needed to think not only 
of *'the school component^^ but also of the "society" component of 
a young person's education. The speaker said that he was proud 
that in his country they were able to make progress by 
co-operation between the authorities, private individuals and 
the young people themselves, who were recognised as equal 
partners. They vjere at the beginning of an evolution which would 
lead to a society where there would be no disinherited groups, 
such as the young workers now felt themselves to be. 

D. SCHOOL VISITS 

Two schools v/ere visited at Zaandam, near Amsterdam* They 
were of interest because they are representative of the two 
types of school to be combined in the "participation education" 
experiment upon which the Netherlands Government is now embarking. 

The "Teun Sabel" Technical School is a regional one-day 
school for supervised vocational education, dealing mainly - but 
not exclusively - with apprentices. The school is run by a local 
Association for Technical Education which also organises two Lower 
Technical Schools and one Middle Technical School. About a 
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thousand students attend the Teun Sabel School for one day each 
week. They spend two periods of about fifty minutes each upon 
general education and ^Social Guidance". The rest of the day 
is devoted mainly to subjects which support their vocational 
training in the firms. Depending upon a student s entry 
Qualification the part-time course may last between one and 
three years. 

The other school is known as "De Voorslag", an education 
centre for young workers. It normally offers two-year courses 
which aim to develop in the students "a personal philosophy to 
enable them to take their place in society and to contribute 

Yv way of positive participation The 490 students on 

roll vary in age from 15 to l8; they work in teams of about 
15 with a member of staff who will probably have been trained 
as a social worker rather than as a teacher. Most of the boys 
and girls coming to the school have failed to complete the 
previous stage of their education satisfactorily but no attempt 
is made to supplement their general education by means of 
lessons; any teaching that is done is incidental to the main 
-urpose. and the major efforts of the staff are devoted to 
improving communication and attitudes. Discussion during 
practical work of many kinds, or about some social work they 
have become involved in, or in relation to a play, a collage 
or a news sheet is encouraged and gradually the students 
response improves. This was evident during the visit when 
one party from the Symposium was able to join in the afternoon s 
activities and literally to participate with the various teams 
of students. 

E. PINAL PLENARY SESSION 

In the final meeting the members of the Symposium discussed 
a draft report prepared by the Bapporte^ur General. A number oi 
amendments were proposed and the version which follows as Part d 
incorporates all the changes which were agreed. 
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PART 2 

AGREED REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Many of the topics selected for International discussion 
cover sSJh a wide and diverse field ^hat some degree of 
~^ioni-inn Is essential. It had been decided at the study 
selection is general and Technical Education, 

Tlcl met ?n Ssbourg ?n leoZler 1970, that the Noordwijk 
l^SsTSm should concentrate upon the part-time education 
nSnrgiven to skilled workers and technicians during the . 

SIducSlon known as "participation f 

. , . The^ situatipn in marj. 00^^^^^ l^^'f^'. where 

mSr S?ates'^termi5ology differs in som respeots. 

Pollowini! the practice established by the Committee for 
Oener^fanSTeohnlix f M^rucrtfoHriraSlng 
term "™oatxonal was J^^f f ^^^"n^^ooatlon, whereas 

"?ShSL'a!«%diratioS aS1?ain?r| Uned rather more than 
thll- It would include sufficient theoretical study to offer 
the'pros^cro? promotion at a^later stage for example^ to 
higher education and Sraduate^equlvalent sto ^. 
States, of course, possibilities transfer, romv a 
techniSal and high* Pr°8^ammes of study and ^^^^^.io thit 
ponsiderablv improved during the past twenty ^^f^** " , 
SeSislonftaken When entering employment are not final and 

irrevocable • 

If, SOME ASPECTS OP THE PROBLEM 

During the opening J^^^f ^JineiieersSctorfof'e^ 
, differences between 5°^J^i^^,^??i|^nf Sould be necessSry. 
were such that some further ^i^J^fJ^^^/are noticeably cfeiffer«nt 
IZtlX'ellolTon-'Z^^^^^^ forsuch primary industries 
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as fishing, agriculture, and mining, when compared with 
manufacturing industries; the situation Is sometimes different 
again in service industries, whereas a few countries have a 
structure for education and training that is equally applicable 
over the v/hole field of employment* For the sake of simplicity, 
therefore, the report which follows should be taken to refer in 
the main to manufacturing industries and trades and it will be for 
each mumbc-r State to interpret any statement in other contexts. 

The question of access to higher education was the subject 
of a conference at Santa Margherita Ligure in November 1970, but 
in th" * ^es^nt social climate, it seonied necessary not to neglect 
thi^ » on, since such access may for some students depend 

upon a^cibions taken and studies carried out during the 15 to l8 
periodr Indeed, members suggested that a ^* points* system for 
admission to higher education, even up to university level, might 
well allow credit for: 

(i) success in any form of education, including part-time 
education from 15 to l8; 

(ii) a minimum number of years in employment; 

(iii) proved capacity to study at the necessary level. 

It would of course be necessary also to provide pre-university 
education to improve a student's general education and to enable 
him or her to meet any faculty requirements for university 
entrance ♦ 

Some of the young people involved in part-time education 
have left school at the earliest age permitted by law. A few 
will have done so because of economic necessity, in spite of the 
financial help that is often available to needy families with 
children still at school. Others, and they may be in the majority, 
left school simply because they had had enough* They may have been 
frustrated by life in the classroom; they are often more 
attracted by the prospect of a job where they soon acquire adult 
status, greater independence and money of their own to spend. Some, 
of course, have an Interest in a future career for its own sake or 
as a means to an end. They are perhaps the easiest of all to 
teach, for they appreciate the opportunity which is given them not 
only to be trained but to receive the appropriate general and 
technological education as well. Those who have developed a 
negative attitude towards schooling present a problem: they will 
not bo won over by a continuation of methods they have rejected 
at school even if the subject matter is of more immt;diate 
interest* Method as well as content must be adjusted to their 
needs. 
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III, PROM SCHOOL TO WORK (Topics 1 and 3) 

The transition from school to work, at whatever age it 
takes place, is certain to be a testing time for any individual. 
It has therefore been a topic for study by many experts; it 
was referred to in the DUsseldcrf report 

(docunent .3DG2 (66) Stage KCVII, 4 - padres 27 - 28) and iuclc-ed it was 
the subjact of the InterlcJcen course (doc, ^G'S (65) Stage XIX, 3). 

Obviously it would be a great help to all concerned if 
in the f jjial stage of compulsory school, pupils could be 
prepared for this difficult transition. Such preparation would 
be entirely ,1ustifiable as a part of their education, as it 
would offer both Information and guidance. The information 
aspect might include finding out about working conditions and 
the economics of industry by reading, discussion and visiting, 
and of course it could be associated with workshop practice, 
technical drawing and science or technology lessons. Guidance 
Is a matter for consultation between pupil, family, school and 
counsellor; it involves professional advice, but the process 
is simplified if pupils know what- is involved beforehand and 
have had perhaps a short trial period in two or three working 
situations. 

It is important, however, that any pre-vocational stage in 
school should not be focussed exclusively upon the craft or 
skilled worker level; the possibility of entry, direct cr 
indirect, to the technician route must also be made clear to the 
pupils. The same principle should be applied to appropriate 
levels of commercial or business education. 

In one respect It is possible to record definite progress 
over the last ten to twenty years. The conflict which formerly 
existed between the employer's demands and the student's 
ambitions, is being resolved now that management recognises 
that the worker is not simply a producer but a man or woman in 
the full sense, and the yours worker realises that his or her 
needs are receiving batter attention. 

IV. PROM BASIC TO MORE SPECIALISED EDUCATION kWD TRAINING 

The principle of training by stages, following a basic or 
induction period, was dealt with at the DUsseldorf Symposium . 
in 1966 (see document EGT (66) Stage XXVII, 4 - pages 25 - 29). 

Experience over the past five years in several countries 
confirms the general principle and it was possible to follow a 
broad base of study and training related to a group of trades, 
for example, which would lead to later, more specific work. 
Difficulty was often experienced in co-ordinating the part-time 
school or college element with the training done by firms. 
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Educationists tended to defer specialisation as long as p.'^ssible 
while firms needed workers for particular tasks; thus one had a' 
gently-sloping pyramid, as it were, in one case, and a more 
steeply-sloping pyramid in the other. There were situations where 
the solution seemed to be to combine both elements in a single 
full-time education and training establishment, but more typically 
it had been possible to reach agreement about the rate of change 
(from basic to more specific education and training) by 
establishing schemes of education, training and experience, 
agreed by committees or boards representing all the partners 
involved. Whatever the solution, members endorsed the idea of 
having stages or modules of training leading to the various levels. 

^ /_£^x^^^ '^^^■^ °^ research was taking place, not only into the 
modular(l) gystem but also into the fundamental nature of the many 
occupations involved. In some cases groups of countries were 
co-operating and reaching a measure of agreement. An exchange 
of information about progress, whether national or involving 
co-operating countries, would be a valuable means of helping 
everyone to move towards European agreement, 

V. ALTERNATIVE ROUTES AND PROBLEMS OP TRANSFER (Topic 4) 

It is desirable that there should be clearly defined 
programmes of study and experience, leading to skilled worker or 
technician qualifications, and that there should be opportunities 
for transfer either way at appropriate stages. There were few 
problems for the young person transferring to the technician 
route, as he probably regarded it as a promotion and he was 
selected because of proved ability. But the would-be technician 
transferred to the craft route was bound to feel a sense of 
failure, and it would not be a good thing for society if a class 
of craftsmen were created composed mainly of failed technicians. 
For these reasons it was in the interest of all concerned and n^t 
least of the students themselves that there should be a fairly 
rigorous testing procedure at an early stage to ensure that 
those continuing along the technician route had the requisite 
ability. 



(1) Soo foctnoto, pcge 14* 
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It was also felt that if a modular CO structure were 
adopted, it would simplify the process of transfer and minimise 
the loss of time incurred by students who for some reason 
transferred from one form of vocational education to another, 
or from the more advanced stages of general education to 
vocational education. It would also make it simpler for 
students who might otherwise drop out of the system because of 
failur=J at a particular stage to retrieve themselves and for 
those who left school to enter unskilled employment to rejoin 
the education and training system either part-time or full-time. 

VI. ORGANISATION PROBLEMS (Topic 6) 

The tendency now was for part-time education to be 
concentrated within working hours, rather than in the 
evenings or at weekends. Most members agreed that up to the 
end of basic apprenticeship training, young workers ought not 
to be required to attend courses outside normal working hours. 

There was still, however, a place for-. evening classes on 
a voluntary basis. They oould be especially helpful to 
ambitious students who could in this way improve their general 
or technical education, and of course at a later stage for 
re-training or- up-grading purposes. But it was important that 
students should net incur financial hardship, nor should their 
health or family life be prejudiced by working long hours. 
Grants to cover :.ees and travelling expenses, and some 
arrangement ■ to allow compensating time off work, should be 
considered. 

• The "block release" pattern concentrates attendance at 
school or college into longer periods which may vary 
considerably in length. The more intensive study possible under 
this -arrangement quickens the rate of progress in school or 
college, but it is essential to ensure that periods of training 
and industrial experience are maintrined at an adequate level. 
There are, however, certain other difficulties. The block- 
release system may concentrate too much theory into a short 
neriod; it may produce problems of organisation for the 
employer, and it may intensify the division between school and 
college on the one hand, and life in the firm on the other. 
Again, there would be relatively lengthy periods when the 
student would be out of contact with school or college unless 
short tutorial periods or correspondence courses were arranged 
durinc the intervals; Whichever variant was adopted, day- 
release or block-release, it was essential that theory. Practice 
and experience should develop in step with a close collaboration 
between the school and the firm. 



a) "Modular" in this sense implies that education and training 
will be- divided into clearly defined steps or modules. 

./. 
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711. CONTENT (Topic 7) 

Part-time studies at school or college include both 
technological and general education. The more technical aspects 
have already been dealt with: appropriate schemes of work, 
often divided into cc-ordinated stages or modules, have been 
established (see V and VI above). 

The general education component has steadily increased in 
importance during the past few years and it has been studied at 
two previous Council of Europe conferences, at Inter laken (see 
document EGT (65) Stage XIX, 3 - pages 10 - 11 especially) and 
at Baden-Wien (see document EGT (67) Stage XXX, 4 - pages 65 - 69). 
The recommendations made in these documents are endorsed in so far 
as they are applicable to part-time technical and vocational 
education. It is especially important to improve the students' 
capacity to communicate, in the mother tongue and if possible in 
another language both orally and in writing. They must also be 
capable, of course, of using; the Increasingly, international 
languages of mathematics, technical drawing ahd science. Equally 
the school or college may open the way to a better understanding 
of socio-economic conditions, it may help students to make 
informed moral and civic or political Judgments, and it may 
improve their aesthetic sensibility. 

It is relatively simple to approve all this in principle, but 
more difficult to realise it in practice. In part-time education 
the claims of the technical subjects themselves can barely be met 
and there is always the pressure of time. Moreover, some students 
have already acquired a negative attitude (see II above) towards 
certain of these more general studies, and others may regard them 
as of less Importance than succeeding at the Job. Some members 
felt, therefore, that there might be a case for deferring some 
of the general education component, or for treating it as 
voluntary, until a measure of success at work and in technical 
subjects had restored confidence and interest. This would imply, 
of course, that time should be given for students to return to a 
more intensive period of general or liberal studies at or near 
the completion of the apprenticeship stage. This suggestion is 
not, however, based upon research but rather upon informed 
opinion; some investigation into successful experience in the 
field of general or liberal studies in the part-time .context 
would be extremely useful. (This question, it Is understood, is 
one of the topics covered in the report by Mr, E, Sudale 
commissioned by the Council of Europe and shortly to be 
published. ) 

VIII. METHODS (Topic 6) 

Problems of content and of method are very closely linked 
but there is a great need to think afresh about the teaching 
methods used in technical and vocational education, especially 
in the part-time situation. In this connection the reports upon 
teacher training following the symposia in Bad Hofgastein 
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(October 1970) and Oslo (June 1971) will prove to be of special 
interest. 

The teacher's role must be that of an activator rather than 
a pm^yoJ ff book-learning, and It must be his Jim to help 

~siSt^:i?erS ra-r ibi .° i|u ^iM^ 

teams rather. than individually. 

flr^,^^->.oY» method which had been successfully applied was the 
proJec^melLS! Mcf to^^^^ and skills^lready learned 
coSld be utilised in a real-life situation. This had^the 
advantage not only of stimulating interest but also of 
enl^llinS discussion between members of a group, thus 
c?ea?i^ the opportunity for improving verbal communication. 

There would seem to be a case for ^I^^^^J^.^^^^SSS^tLf so 
teachers involved in the early stages of Pf^^-J^!^! ®^"°?J^^e 
ihat each young person might come to ^°°|Pi3%^2^^JSI JJS 
as his counsellor and friend. Maybe at this ^l^^^^^^gj^^gre, 
members of staff could be more Pf ^^^J^^i^^tctlvlly 

of course, valuable later. on, as they will often be acrivexy 

engaged in industry as well. 

. prom many points of view it i|^l^PJf '^'''SS.les 
?Se« iff snfcflon^rfuSj^'t-ma^S the' tendency will be to 
reTC?t to lecture methods in order to cover the sy"^^"^- 
Audiovisual and programmed methods may also be used to relieve 
pressure on the teacher. „ 
If methods are adapted to the actual needs of y?ung Pjrt- 
time s'tuS^n^s- Vt'f olloSs that where Pof re!''" 
should be formed for older entrants, and those seeKing re 

training. 

IX. PARTICIPATION EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS (Topics 8, 9, 10 ) 

The new tvpe of part-time education which is to be 
introSilceHn ?SI Netherlands is based upon experiments carried 
out with- government support during the P^^t few years. _ine t> 
schools visited at Zaandam were f^^^.'^^^l^l^t ^9 Lme 
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Instead priority seemed to have been given to existing and new 
types of full-time education. Representatives of these young 
workers were now engaged, with the other parties involved, in 
planning the next stage of the experiment, namely the 
establishment of the institutes for education and training. 

Participation education, explained in the lectures by 
MM. van Broekhuljsen and Brand (see Part 1 Section C above) 
differed in character from conventional education, whether 
general or technical, and was concerned with the young person's 
total community commitment, and not only with school or work. To 
date, experiments had of necessity been concentrated upon young 
apprentices and labourers where the immediate need and the 
facilities existed, but there was no reason why the same methods 
and principles should not be used, where appropriate, in other 
schools and colleges, A central factor was that different 
relationships had to be established: groups were small (not 
more than 12 to 15) and group workers were employed as leaders, 
rather. than lecturers or instructors. 

After hearing the lectures and visiting the schools at 
Zaandam, where they were able literally to participate in the 
afternoon s activities, members were impressed by the atmosphere 
and by the evident "self-realisation" of the young people. 
Progress of these experiments will be watched with great 
interest . 

It would be out of place for visitors to appear to assess, 
still less to criticise on the basis of one short visit, such an 
excitingly new development In their host country. The following 
very tentative observations are however offered for consideration: 

(i) The employment of group workers, many of them only a 
few years older than the participants, contributes 
largely to the atmosphere created. It might be 
difficult to maintain such relationships over a 
period of years and in any case it would be desirable 
that the staff involved should have the same prospects 
and status as general teachers. Perhaps experience in 
experimental participation education could become one 

of the accepted routes to full professional teacher status. 

(ii) It is an advantage that trials should be carried out 

in relative isolation from other schools, but delegates 
would see some danger of more permanent isolation, and 
perhaps of participation education being regarded as 
Inferior, if it is permanently confined to separate 
institutions differently staffed and organised. Their 
preference would therefore be for extending it by 
stages to other schools and institutions dealing with 
young people over the legal leaving age where a similar 
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situation existed. As far as part-time education is 
concerned this would almost certainly mean extending 
the part-time element to more than one day per week, 
if the technical requirements are also to be met. 

(iii) A practical consideration is of course the cost 
involved, which in this case has to be balanced 
against social and personal needs in a democratic 
community. The cost of accommodation and equipment 
Tor participation education should be relatively 
slight, when compared with other institutions needing 
complex machinery and apparatus. The major costs 
would arise from staffing needs. In this respect the 
demand is not for people with scarce technical or 
scientific qualifications, but more teachers would 
would need the "social worker" type of training. 

The participation education experiment seems to be . ^ 
especially relevant to problems of youth and "the generation gap 
which are being experienced everywhere. It hoped, therefore, 
that member States may be kept in . touch with its .-ievelopment in 
the Netherlands. 

X. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Members of the Symposium, having studied in detail the 
general trends dealt with above, would wish to draw the 
attention of the Council of Europe to the following general 
conclusions 

X. Part-time education seems to be indispensable to modern 
society; it helps to fit each person to his own way of 
'life, it increases mobility and offers opportunity fcr_ 
re- training and up-grading. 

2. The structure, content and methods of part-time education 
must be closely related to actual needs if it is to reach 
full efficiency. 

3. Part-time education coupled with training in the firm 
seems at the moment to offer a particularly effective 
means of giving the theoretical and practical training 
needed to prepare young men and women to meet the needs 
of the economy, while still meeting their natural 
aspirations. 

4. All young people have a right to both general education 
and technical training. Employers must be obliged to 
give them the necessary time for it, and all young people - 
whether or not they have an apprenticeship contract or 
agreement - should have the same rights and the same 
duties in this respect. A young apprentice is under 
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contract to follow a programme of part-time education and 
other young workers should have at least the opportunity to 
do so. The State, for its part, must create the necessary 
institutions and take all necessary steps to enable young 
people to benefit from attending them* 

5* All young men and women must be able, if they so desire, to 
continue their education which should both help them to 
improve their status at work and. fit them more effectively 
for the responsibilities that await them in society. 
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APPENDIX I 



T,4o<- nf hfiplGS discussed 



Provide a framework. J^^^^f J^^^^i^ f^S^SSl^oSp day (Thursday). 
50 March* 

^^jt^^*^^^ l-K^m rill. 



1. 



2. 



success in vocational traini^^S^ePends *o -.e extent upon 
preparation at school. 1°*^"*?^!' ,?oondary schools would 

about economic and working conditions? 

s rpL»! i^^fi^n^'^itrrio^or^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(modules): 

(i) Do members agree with this as a general principle? 

(ii) If sp, how long must this basic stage be - a year or 



less? 



3. 



The requirements of industry and the asplratio 
individual - do they conflict? Can the P"JJ , 
or college play a part In resolving any difficulty. 
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4. In order to offer everyone an opportunity for advancement 
some countries linked programmes of training and education 
(for example: craft - technician - senior tochnician). As 
a consequence many students embark upon a progrcmme that is 
too difficult and have to drop back to something simpler. 

(i) What should be done to facilitate this kind of training' 
(For example, so that they do not have to go back to the 
early stages of the craft-type course.) 

(ii) Is there not a danger that future craftsmen may be too 
often recruited from failed technicians? 

5. (i) In some systems of education, part-time study may 

involve one full day and a number of evenings. Hew 
many evenings can be Justified? 

(ii) Where the part-time study is compressed into "blocks" 
how can such blocks be best arranged over the year to' 
allow time for industrial experience or training? 

6. Part-time education presents a number of pedagogical problems 
because it is intermittent. What steps can be taken to 
overcome such problemsj 

(i) in the day-per-week situation? 

(ii) in the "block" release situation? 

7. To what extent can technical and vocational part-time 
education include the following: 

(a) basic linguistic education, in the mother tongue and 
a foreign language? 

(b) understanding of religious problems? 

(c) basic political education (local, national and supra- 
national)? ^ 

(d) education for leisure? and 

(e) physical education? 

8. At present, yoiJig people in industry, even if they are 
training to become skilled workers or technicians, do not 

v^t li^^"" abilities but only those related to their 
^^L^^^^ ^""^ favoured few, because many more - 

pernaps 75% - may be in unskilled occupations where few 

educational opportunities exist. 
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(1) How can we increase the educational opportunity for 
each group - the skilled and the unskilled? 

(ii) Are the- a, either at work or in the community, 

learning situations and opportunities which are at 
present neglected? 

9. Looking ahead to 1980, the Netherlands Government 
anticipates that all young people will be involved in 
some form of education up to the age of I8. Some 
students would spend perhaps one or more days in a school 
or college, and one or more days in the community, in a 
learning situation. 

(i) Is this type of "participation education" a good 
thing? 

(ii) Should there be a new type of Institution to 
organise it? 

(iii) Would there be a danger that such education, which 
would be very different from present-day education 
for the 15 - 18 age group, might be regarded as 
inferior, thus creating another social barrier? 

10. If the concept of "participation education" were accepted, 
would it be better to develop from the familiar part-time 
(one day weekly at school and the remainder at work) or 
would it be better to have a completely new system? For 
example, the young student could si)end the whole week in 

a learning/working situation organised by a new type of 
school or college. 
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A P P E N D I X II 



A. REPORT OF THE ENGLISH SPEAKING GROUP 



1. Preparation for the worlf' of work 

Success In vocational training and education depends to 
ome exte-tupSn preparation at -school. We therefore recommend 
^hat dS^;i? th^ last stages of compulsory schooling, there 
sSouid S^"^coSpontnt ofitudy which prepares pupils for the 
world of work. 

This component of study could include: 

(i) a realistic introduction to" a knowledge of practical 
skills; 

(ii) visits to industrial and commercial premises, and 

(iii) practice periods of employment where possible. 

The component of study should be designed not only to 

1, «'r, ♦-H^ mini! tn discover his/her own capabilities, 
pIiLtfal?t?es ana in?e«3ts. iut also to obtain information 
about economic and working conditions. 

In addition to the educational^advantages these^ 
of information should make it Pp^fi^le for professional 
vocational guidance to be undertaken on a basis of knowieage 
and experience. 

2. Broadly based areas of ^^,^r>af^.^^nal education 

The jrroup agreed that the first stage of vocational 
educa^ion^hoSlf Ee both relatively broad and relatively 
eaucaT;3,on enouxu broad" the group envisaged 

industry, the metal trades * electronics. 
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Attention was drawn to two different rates of advancing 
specialisation. In training, the level of specialisation must 
proceed rapidly. The associated further education should, by- 
contrast, be kspt as broad ^ r-^ssible as long as possible. 
This broad basis of education would facilitate retraining at a 
later stage in the trainee's career. 

In view of the advantage to be gained by delaying 
specialisation in the education associated with vocational 
training, the group were disinclined to place a specific time- 
limit on the basic stage of a course of study. 

3, Widening the scope of educational opportunity 

The group agreed that there was a need to increase the 
educational opportunities both for skilled and for unskilled 
workers . 

A. Skilled workers 

For the fullest development of personality, skilled workers 
needed both specific and general education. These two types of 
education could be designated as follows: 

(i) vocational education, and 

(11) behavioural education (socialisation). 

In many cases, skilled workers are already provided with 
vocational education. Behavioural education may be provided in 
some countries during the course of extended secondary education. 
In other cases, behavioural education is not provided and should 
be made available through part-time day education, to those 
already in employment. 

If behavioural education is not provided through the 
full-time educational system-, it still remains the duty of 
society to provide such education. Social Justice requires that 
behavioural education should be made available for all young 
people, either through full-time or through part-time day 
education. It is therefore suggested that for the young vjorker, 
society should assume responsibility for the provision of 
additional study time, over and above that provided for 
vocational education. _ ... ,. ,. . 

The young worker should not suffer financial h irdship, 
through the addition of this sector of education. 

There exists an aspect of part-time education for skilled 
workers which »equires exceptional treatment. We refer to 
provision for workers in small trades, or in unusual specialist 
occupations employing few people. Such specialist areas of 
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study may require the provlslen of residential centres 
providing both education and accommodation for short periods 
of full-time education in plAce of the more customary day-* 
release from Industry 

B, The unskilled worke r 

In various countries the term unskilled wcx^ker** means a 
worker with different levels of work- related knowledge • It is 
thus neoessary to provide for a fairly wide range of 
educational opportunity for such workers* In particular, it 
is essential (1) to enable some unskilled workers to attain 
higher work status, e.g. through promotion to skilled worker 
status, and (li) to Jprovlde psychologically accepcable education 
to the unskilled worker not proceeding to higher work* status. 

The provision 6t psychologically acoeptable^education means . 
inaugurating a new approach to part-time education. This new 
approach must start froifl the premise that any education conceived 
in school terms is unlikely to be acceptable to the unskilled 
worker. 

In this connection, special attention is drawn to the 
behavioural education provided for early school leavers at the 
Netherlands young workers' centre "De Voorslag'^* This form of 
education wholly avoids study of subjects, and concentrates on 
the achievement of social skills through self designed, and 
self- motivating learning situations. The conventional 
classroom environhient is entirely replaced by activity areas. 
Guidance, rather than teaching is made available through 
specially trained personnel. 

^ It is suggested that the' Ccuncil of Europe should 
dissbminate information to member countries about the aims, 
methods, and teacher-training requirements of the form of 
educational experiment to which reference is made above. 

Just as in the case of the skilled worker, a socially 
orientated form of education such as behavioural education is 
regarded as the responsibility of society. If a generally 
accepted pattern of behacirioural education can be devised for 
the unskilled worker, then it is suggested that this form of 
education should be provided by the official educational 
channels, and that unskilled workers should be allowed release 
from employment for this purpose. Nevertheless, it is regarded 
as proper that the individuals should not lose financially, by 
participation in such education. 

The period of part-time education for unskilled workers 
should be equal to a day a week for forty weeks, in the year^ 
The study time could be arranged as one day release each week, 
or in short full-time blocks of study, such as two blocks of 
four weeks, or in one block of eight weeks • 
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C. Provision of further Information 

There appeared to be weaknesses In the provision of 
information about further educational opportunities available to 
all young workers, skilled or unskilled, inside or outside the 
educational system. New methods should be explored to overcome 
this weakness. Including the use of mass media such as television' 
and radio. 

It was felt also that some learning opportunities were 
neglected in socially provided services such as libraries, youth 
. clubs, and information centres • 

4* Curriculum structure of part-time technical and 
vocational education ^ 

In view of the fact that other study groups were considering 
the general approach to curriculum structure in part-time 
technical and vocational education, the group commented only on 
the addition of broadly educational topics to the technical 
content of such courses. 

In principle, it was agreed that a case could be made for 
the Inclusion into any educational programme of a whole range of 
topics such as a foreign language, study? of religions or politics, 
or leisure pursuits, or physical education. 

In practice, however, stress was laid upon the extreme 
pressure of time on part-time educational courses. High priority 
was required for learning the technical content of such courses 
in order to maximise the chances of success for the students. 

With this factor in mind, attention was drawn to the need 
for some caution when considering the inclusion of supplementary 
educational topics into part-time technical and vocational courses. 
Some of the students involved may have found relatively 
unattractive the school approach to general education. 

The immediate aim of those students may well be the 
achievement of success in the world of work and through 
vocational study in order to eradicate a lesser capability at 
school. Such students might resent, or even oppose the inclusion 
of supplementary educational topics into a technical education 
programme. 

V/hile voluntary inclusion of supplementary educational 
topics should be encouraged, compulsory Inclusion might do mere 
harm than good, to the extent of hindering the student ^s progress 
in his vocational studies. Reference is made below to the later 
provision of opportunities for further studies. 
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5. Additional methods of entry Into higher education 

Further methods should be made available in member 
countries to permit entry later in life to all forms of higher 
education - even extending up to university level. 

These methods should include the possibility, that 
"credits" or "points" may be accumulated from several sources 
towards the attainment of the qualification for admission to 
higher education. 

Some sources of points considered valuable were: 

(I) success at- any form of previous education e.g. 
part-time studies; 

(II) a minimum number of years of employment; 

(ill) proof of capacity to study at the appropriate level. 

For such a method of entry to higher education to be 
reasonably assured of success, it would be essential to 
provide a preliminary period of full-time study for some 
students. This preliminary period of study would be required 
both to establish a solid groundwork of general education, 
and to satisfy particular faculty requirements of higher 
education courses. 

Admission should be free both to the course of 
preliminary studies and to the higher education course Itself. 
Any student accepted for such courses should be enabled to 
pursue them without undue financial hardship i.e. maintenance 
grants or loans should be made available. 
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B. REPORT OF THE MIXED GROUP 



Generalities 



Where part-time education Is considered necessary. It 
presents a difficult pedagogical situation, which requires 
special measures for bringing about the desired results. 

Most of the following recommendations are made with a 
specific form of part-time education foremost In the minds 
of the group members, namely the Initial training of 
appre .ices In the manufacturing industries up. to the level 
of skilled workers. This form had been chosen because it 
exists in all countries, covers the largest number of the 
pupils and presents the most urgent problems. ^Part-time 
edScatlon at other levels, in other branches of the economy 
and for purposes of retraining and refresher courses will, 
however, be found to offer many similarities, so that most 
of the following recommendations are also applicable to them; 

For pedagogical reasons. Initial trainees and adults 
undergoing retraining or refresher courses should not under 
normal circumstances be taught together as a single group. 

Pre-vocational education 

During compulsory general education, pupils should be 
introduced to practical aspects of science and technology. 
During the final period of compulsory general education, all 
Duoils not wishing to continue their education at a full-time 
schoS should reSflve pre-vocational education that would permit 
an assessment of their interests and talents with respect to 
various basic groups of Jobs. Part of this Pr^" vocational 
education might count towards the total duration of a later 
apprenticeship. 

Part-time education beyond the skilled wor ker level 

in order to avoid the creation of a class of craftsmen 
mainly composed of failed technicians, care should be taken not 

raise any false hopes in young people fJ^i^^i^^VPirt-time 
course that they would be able to c^PJP^ete a hlgher^level 
course successfully. One means to this end might consist in 
optimal work designed to show the ability required for the 
higher coSse. A^rlgorous weeding out of hopeless cases in 
thf early stages of an advanced course would be in the best 
interest of the pupils themselves. 
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Modularity 

The group proposes that the Council of Europe might assist 
In finding an institution that would co-ordinate, on an 
International level, efforts to establish and update a data bank 
containing modules of imowledge and skills in vocational fields, 
their Interdependence (e.g. whether a module presupposes the 
coverage of other modules; and their integration for given job 
requirements. Such a computerised data bank might profitably 
use the results of work already undertaken in several countries. 
Syllabuses based on the modules contained in such a data bank 
might lead to increased efficiency of instruction, to examination 
requirements closely fitted to Job requirements and to minimum 
losses Incurred by pupils who decide to switch from one form of 
vocational education to another, or from the more advanced stages 
of general education to vocational education. 

Evening classes 

Young people should not . undergo part-time education in the 
form of evening classes until they have Qomple-tedi their eigiitfianth 
year or their initial trainlhg to the level of skilled worker, 
whichever is later; their part-time educatioh should rather be 
based on the day-release or block-release system or on a 
combination of the two. Optional evening work for recapitulation, 
etc., might however be offered to these who find conditions 
unfavourable to efficient home study. 

Evening courses taken by adults should not, together with 
work spent on the Job, constitute a hazard to the physical or 
mental health or to the family life of these students. If no 
other alternative is seen, they should be given grants that 
would enable them to work reduced hours on their respective Jobs. 

Day- release v. block- release 

The choice of a day-release or a block- release course (or 
possibly a combination of the two) will usually be dictated by 
non-pedagogical factors. It should be realised, however, that 
each system offers certain pedagogical advantages as well as 
disadvantages. In day- release courses, sufficient storage 
provisions should be made to enable pupils to continue with 
unfinished work in the following week. In block-release courses, 
supplementary correspondence courses and/or programmed 
instruction might help to bridge the long gap between blocks. In 
higher level block-release courses care should be taken lest 
students be overburdened with theoretical work. 
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TeflGhers In part-time education 

4^ «o*.4- ♦'ime education for teachers teaching 
There is room P^^-^^®.^ gomrdegr^ of preference 
both full-time and P^^-time, ^ith some degre ^^^^^^^^^^ 
being given to the former for tne younger ox active 

knowledge and skills required of his pupils. 
nn-ordinatiP" "f part-t ime education 

pupil's teachers at the part^ pupu's activities at school 
well as co-orainaticn Dex/weeii i/iic ^^w^** ^4«.v»4- ^r>niiidp* 
S on thrjob. Some means to this end might include. 

■ 1oint board of employers and educators with Joint 
' ?espoSslbmty for In Integrated curriculum; 

school subjects, and on the Jobj 

n «„n,v^or< rnnssiblv onlv two) of different school 

- t„™eoL""??L'?aSh?Vas few iiffereut teachers as 

possible; 

ad hoc; 

- team teaching; 

. exchange of relevant Information by written records 
(pupils' logbooks, etc.)* 

- meetings with class representatives elected by pupils. 

rfnnnwflllin p; and guidance 

A young person undergoing Pgf f^^nl^^fti^LT^rsSn'of ' 

hours should be set aside for oounaeUiug ana o« 
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towards the counsellor's working hours* For special problems of 

scholastic or vocational guidance, the professional advice of a 

trained guidance officer may be sought. 

Special teaching methods in par t^- time vocational education 

Since several external factors combine to reduce the 
efficiency of part-time vocational education, all possible steps 
should be taken to ensure maximum efficiency of teaching methods. 
Besides the co-ordination and interpenetraticn of general and 
social e<^.ucatlon with the theoretical and practical technical 
subjects as mentioned above, some recommended methods are: 

- Inductive mechodf^ proceeding from the specific to the 
general! 

- a clear separation of essentials and non-essentials, 
first in the mind of the teacher but also transmitted 
to the pupils; 

- projects and competitions designed to stimulate an 
interest in verbal expression, both oral and written; 

- mutual criticism by pupils of their work; 

- group work under a flexible system that permits 
re-grouping according to the pupils' atilities and 
interests as the need arises* 

This list might be extended to the great benefit of 
teachers and pupils if a modest international periodical devoted 
to problems of part-time education were created, perhaps under 
the auspices of the Council of Europe* 
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C. FRENCH SPEAKING GROUP 



REPORT 



The French speaking group was under the chairmanship of 
Miss A. Guerrinl, Inspector General of Education, Paris, and 
co^lsied orone Austrian, two French, two Italian, two Spanish, 
one Luxembourg, one Dutch and one Swiss representative. 

On the basis of the alms of the Symposium set out In 
document CCC/EGT (7o) 3^, the, group first settled Its working 
methods and drew up. the following plan: 

(1) Definition of contents-j 

(2) Identification of problems - trends; 

(3) General guidelines. 

In order to bring tne problem into perspective the group 
exchanged inf crmation on the situation regarding ^J'f lll . 
education in each of the countries represented. The following 
d efinition was deduced from this comparison of points of view, 

1. Parv-time technical education consists of general and 
technical training given to boys and girls no longer subject 
io^mpuisory.schSoTlng and who are therefore preparing to 
enter a vocsltional career by training -at public or private 
establishments during norma:i working hours. 

1 1 Thev are boys and girls who have chosen this path because 
^' feei itvaotel to a vocational career ef^^er for 

social and economic reasons or because they do not fit 

into the traditional school system. 

1.2 Every /ocdtlonal training scheme must form part of a 
continuous training process. A distinction should be 

- young people training under articles of apprenticeship, 

- young workers without articles of apprenticeship. 

1.3 Training may be given as part of the normal week's work 
or according to a special time-table. 

2, Identification of the problem s - trends 

Having accepted these definitions the group went ?n to 
examine in turn structures , contents and methods and attempted 
to single out some existing trends. 
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2#1 In our countries apprenticeship or working life usually 
starts between fourteen and sixteen years of age. This 
switc h from school to working life often takes place without 
any transit ional period. Obviously, the lower the age the 
more abrupt the change* If vocational training is to be 
assured of some success, therefore, it geems essential that 
young people should receive preparation in the form of 
pre - vo c a t i ona 1 1 ns t r uc t i on > However, the group emphasised 
that" this Instruction must be considered as an adjunct to 
general training and a means to providing information and 
guidance • It will have the definite advantage of steering 
young people more efficiently into careers for which they 
are suited and will show them the human, social and 
vocational values of this type of training. 

Secondly, the group noted with interest that in certain 
countries there is a tendency to provide full-time training 
( preliminary course ) at the start of the apprenticeship 
lasting from a few months up to a year; this may be basic 
vocational training for a set of allied trades. The group 
was convinced that this system has the advantage not only of 
providing systematic training for young people from the 
outset, thus rendering a service to the business concerned, 

but also of ensuring harmonious transition from school to ^ 

working life and offering opportunities for possible 

reorientation, 

2.12 Continuing its study of structures, the French-speaking 
group thought that collaboration bet ween business G9ncerns 
and the school and c o- ordlnat ion of the ' programmed' of^ 'each 
of "these v;ere essential. It would be regrettable if the 
school were to cut itself off and if firms .were to ignore 
the school. This lack of reciprocal Interest, even this 
mistrust of the school for business and vice versa, must 
give way to an atmosphere of mutual confidence, for school 
and industry are united in a common educational ende&vour. 
All adults dealing with young people are jointly responsible 
for this. 

2.13 As regards training establlshmonts for pupils in part-time - 
education, these are of three types: 

1. Vocational training centre run by a firm 

2. Vocational training centre organised by a trade 

association 1 

3» Public oi^ privt-te school recognised by the State. 

The group did not consider these distinctions of vital 
importance. Each of the three sj^stems has its advantages 
and drawbacks. Once more the main thing is that educational 
facilities should be available. 
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U lOTol«s too much concentration on theOTetloal 

|Lf?i^rit*srsi?a.irr.s?«^^^ 

half to two days. 

T^. i« o-p Mttle consequence which of the two alternatives 

ioH.;sr^^^^^ 

school * 
2,2 Contents 

essential points in respect of contents: 

1 To find room for basic education centred on 
improving use of the fundamental vehicles of 
bSKiltlon, viz. oral and written expression, 
: SaSatics, technical language and drawing. 

■ p To introduce young people to scientific phenomena 
^* ^ SltS^^S r,ir^essarv for an understanding of 

3 To make provision for liberal training through the 
^' observation of everyday occurrences which, in 

particular, could. lead to: 

. an introduction to social and economic affairs; 

- training in morals and civics; 

- aesthetic education. 

4 To promote the development of compensatory physical 
training and not general gymnastics. 

5. To provide facilities for Practising foreign 
languages learned during compulsory schooling, 
with emphasis on technical vocabulary. 
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2.3 Methods 

The French language group unanimously considered that 
teaching methods should be thoroughly reviewed and, 
especially in part-time education, radically new methods 
investigated • 

2 01 E ducation must be constantly motivated ^ It must be attuned 
Foth to the immediate and to the latent motivations of 
students. One of the teacher's essential tasks is to get 
the student to appreciate his immediate interests as well 
as those which will emerge as time goes on, 

2.32 The teaGher must be a tutor , not merely a dispenser of 
book' ImowTedge • His liSTuonce must be directed towards 
helping the pupil recognise the problems facing him. The 
purely didactic approach no longer has any place in 
part-time instruction; this truth is illustrated by the 
methods mentioned in the following sections. The teacher's 
function is to allow for both individual effort and group 
work, and he must therefore be familiar with the technique 
of group leadership. 

2.33 The group thought that the c cmptrehens ive m ethod, combining 
under one subject the aspects traditionally divided off 
into separate disciplines, is particularly suitable to the 
type of instruction with which we are concerned. It is 
essential that pupils should study the various scientific, 
mathematical, economic, social or human implications of a 
fact to enable them to grasp how they are interrelated. 
This implies that the teachers of different subjects should 
get together to draw up their syllabuses. 

2.3^ Part-time education must enable young people to continue 
their training by themselves. They must be made to 
appreciate their latent motivations, as already mentioned, 
but must also be equipped with working techniques. The 
group thought that programmed instruction is a method 
particularly suited to self-tuition. 

2.35 We have already pointed out that industry and school have 
a mutual interest in co-operating, and they must also do 
so in drawing up curricula, - 

2.36 Young people taking part-time courses usually have a good 
sensory memory and a pragmatic turn of mind. The group 
thought that the use of special educational techniques 
(audio-visual aids) is of paramount Importance for 
increasing the efficiency and success of the instruction. 
It follovis from what has been said regarding both content 
and methods that the teacher himself must be properly 
trained. In this connection the group fully agreed with 
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the conclusions reached at the Council of Europe 
Symposium at Bad Hofgastein in October 1970 when the 
problem of training and further training for teachers 
of technical and vocational subjects waj discussed^ 

3* General guidelines 

Various guidelines have already been indicated above, and 
the French language group drew the following conclusions from 
them: 

(1) Part-time education is clearly indispensable in 
modern societies; it provides facilities for 
guidanc3, great occupational fluidity, retraining 
and further training* 

(2) As regards structures, contents and methods alike, 
such education must be adapted to current 
requirements if it is to be fully effective* 

(3) Part-time education to accompany training within the 
firm appears to be a particularly efficient method 
at the present time; it makes for the harmonious 
development of human aspirations, theoretical 
training and practical training, while preparing 
boys and girls in the best way for the exigencies 

of the economy. 

(4) The group accepted that all young people have a right 
to receive general and technical training. For this 
purpose it is important that employers should be 
obliged to grant them the necessary leave* It 
follows from this that all young people - both those 
serving articles of apprenticeship and others - have 
the same rights and the same duties. A young person 
under articles of apprenticeship has a duty to take 
part-time courses; other young workers should at 
least have the opportunity. For its part, the State 
has a duty to set up the necessary training centres 
and to take all suitable steps to enable young 
workers to benefit from these Institutions. 

(5) Every young man or woman who 80 desires must have a 
chance of embarking on continued training with a 
view to an improvement in occupational status and 

a better preparation for the responsibilities 
awaiting him or her in society. 

P.S. The French delegation contributed two papers to this 

Symposium, one showing the decisions taken for a radical 
reform in training conditions, and the other indicating 
the projects already under way* These are: 
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(1) the "National Inter- trade agreement of 9 July 1970 
on vocational training and further training", 

(2) extracts from a project for "The reform of 
apprenticeship in Prance". 

Both these texts were immediately distributed to all 
participants. 
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